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History of the ar Century, Written in 


(Concluded from page 130.) 


We have now, we trust, enabled our read- 
ers to judge for themselves whether, in our 
estimate of Dr. Madden's far-seeing wisdom, 
we have used any exaggeration. 

It will, we think, be admitted by all, that 
his was a mind singularly well balanced and 
perspicuous—* Ponderibus librata suis.” 

The only other writings of this extraordi- 
nary man with which we are acquainted, are 
- * Reflections and Resolutions proper for the 
Gentlemen of Ireland, as +to their conduct for | 
the service of their country, as Landlords, as | 
Masters of Families, as Protestants, as descend- 
ed from British Ancestors, as Country Gentle. | 
men and Farmers, as Justices of the Peace, aa} 
Members of Parliament ;” and “ A letter to the 
Dublin Society on the lmproving of their Fund, 
and the Manufactures, Tillage, &c., of Ire- 
land.” Strange to say, both these productions 
were almost as rare as the one to which we 
have called the attention of the reader, until 
the former was reprinted for gratuitous distri- | 


| together. 


tance of such an object, and followed the advice souls, destroyed our houses and towns, and 


so ably and honestly given to them, how dif- 
ferent would be the present aspect of Ireland ! 





kept us to this day without peace, or people, 
|or trade; whereas, had the happy condition 


The following observatigns are scarcely less Ireland was then in continued till now, we 


applicable now, than they were then, to the should have been 
in 


distracted state of country :— 


“ It is Bht too well known to the world, and 
too much felt by ourselves, that this poor king- 
dom is divided, or rather torn in pieces, by 
two religions ; and, which is ever the conse- 
quence of the other, into two opposite factions 
in the state. It is true, the terrible contests 
that arise from hence, and which, after spillin 
oceans of blood, laid waste our country, mt 
hope, pretty well over, and, humanly speaking, 
can never disturb us more; for t there 
is a superiority of one’side as to numbers, yet 
the advantage of arms, strength, and power, 
is so entirely on the other, that there is not 
the remotest prospect of dangers from that 
quarter. However, it is certain that our con- 
tinuing thus divided has had very mischievous 
consequences to the kingdom in general, as it 
lessons ‘our natural weight and strength, and 
makes us as spiritless and inactive as a para- 
lytic body, when one half of it is dead or just 
dra about by the other. It often puts me 
in mind of the poor Ttalian in London, Who 
had a little twin brother that grew out of his 
breast, whom he carefully nourished and cher- 


ished, being sensible that when his brother | 
ied, he could not long survive him; and [| 
have often considered the Catholics and the| 
Protestants in this light, who are closely uni- | 


‘read them can doubt this fact. 


of she most. ba- 
tions am sorry to ‘on the 
guilt of the popish priests herein is too confest 
and evident to want any proofs ; for the world 
has seen it fptly and ggdeniably cha on * 
them in a ey of Aigtories and setnnire of 
those times ; and | believe‘no papist who has 
Pope Urban the Eighh's 
encomiums. given by Po; rban t i s 
Bull, (dated ay 17, 1642.) to those murder. 
ers of heretied,is in itself so glaring an 
dence of this miserable truth, that is 
occasion to dwell upon a 



















can be produced for it. It is cen 
= also a great hand in all t 

, and the slaughters, und r 
ing of houses which it oceasi 


both these fatal events tu 
trived mines, on their own. 
on fire, and proved an increas 
tant interest, yet the nation has. 
ered the loss of blood and spi 
thereby.” 


ft is surety tobe lamented that genius ec 
rare was not employed upon the production of 
other works, by which, in his day, he might 
have achieved for himself a high reputation, 
and which an enlightened posterity would glad- 
ly recognize as worthy of perpetual remem- 
brance. But, while he was a great benefactor 


ted, and must as inevitably flourish and decay | to arts and literature, it was more by drawing 


With the utmost regard to the wel- 
fare and the general good of Ireland, | must 
say, that whilst our religious differences sub- 





forth the powers of others, than by exhibiting 
his own. 
That he should have shrunk, in his own 


| sist here, (at least on the foot they now stand,) day, from giving publicity to conjectures and 





bution, and may now sometimes be found upon 
our stalls. The copy which we have seen is 
one of the original edition, at p 
library of the Dublin Society. It has bound 
up with it the letter to the Dublin Society, 
which does not appear, as neither does the 
preface, in the reprint. Many of our readers 
may have seen it referred to, with considerable 
interest, by the gentleman who wrote under 
the title of “The Times Commissioner,” as 
containing many valuable suggestions which, 
even at the present day, might be acted upon 
with advantage. One of the resolutions which 
he proposes for adoption is— 


“ That we will, as Protestant gentlemen in 
Ireland, do all ia our power to bring over our 
countrymen from the delusions and ignorance 
they are kept in by their popish priests, as the 
greatest cause of their misery.” 


And had the government or the gentry of 
that day been only duly sensible of the impor- 


resent in the | '™ 





we can never be a thriving or a happy people ; | speculations, of which copious examples are to 
and that, therefore, until the state thinks fit to| be found in the preceding pages, is not at all 
terpose further than they have yet done, and | $0 surprising as that he should have ever em- 
order proper methods for cunverting the poor bodied them in a readable form, and taken so 
natives, every Protestant gentleman should use| much pains, by passing them through the 
his endeavours to that good end, by his influ. | press, to give them a permanent existence. 
ence and authority, by familiarity and favour,| They could not be read then as we can read 
by persuasion and reasoning, and, where they | them now, by the light of events ; and must 
can read, by dispersing proper books and tracts | have appeared the hallucinations of a crazy 
among them.” visionary, rather than the deeply-pondered 
; ’ : forecastings of a most penetrating understand- 
Having described the vast drain of money ing. And, as there was no class npon whose 
caused by the necessity for supporting their| sympathy he could caleulate—no “fit audi- 
own enormous ecclesiastical system, both at} ence,” not even “a few,” by whom his specu- 
home and abroad, and also the vast loss of | lative imaginings would be gravely entertained 
labour, equivalent to wealth, occasioned by | —he shrank, with the instinctive sensitiveness 
their numerous holidays, he thus proceeds :— | of penius, from the ridicule which his published 


“ But this is not the worst ; for it is certain 
that our priests, with their old thirst for the 
blood of heretics, were the chief authors of the 
dreadful rebellion and horrid murdergin 1641, 
which swept away near two hundred thousand 


lucubrations would be sure to provoke— 

And back recoiled, he knew not why, 

Even at the sound himself had made. 
That he judged erroneously in some particu. 
lars, may be fully admitted; and that whimsi- 
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cal and eccentric notiéns are to be found min-|in every project by which Ireland might be| expects it. At length the sun began to dis. 
gled in strange confusion with his ‘most felicit-| advanced in social and intellectual improve- | perse the mist, and the snow gradually melted 
ous thoughts and Conjectures, is undoubtedly | ment—while he indulged the bent of his geni-| beneath his burning rays. Inspired with new 

us, as the reader has already seen, in those| vigour, I took a survey of the wild solitude 
conjectures respecting foreign states, which| around me. I was now on one of the level 
Madden had more of Democritus than of Her-| are marked by such prophetic shrewdness ; a| heights about 14,000 feet above the sea, On 
aclitus in his composition. He was the laugh- | liberty which he could not take nearer home, 
ing philosopher, who blended pleasantness with | without alarming the fears, and provoking the 


his wisdom ; and could at one time be as spor-| jealousies, of many amongst the great andj and there towering to the skies. Behind me 


true. Nor can this surprise us. On the con- | 
trary, it is just what might be expected. Dr. | 


tive and volatile, as he was, at another, erudite | 
and profound, But, that he should have been 


powerful ; and probably drawing down upon 
himself a suspicion of Jacobitism, or, of being 


| both sides arose the high Cordillera summits 
crowned with eternal ice ; detached peaks here 


lay, deeper and deeper, the dark valleys of the 
lower mountain regions, which, with the scarce- 


right in so many particulars; that the then|a mover and contriver of sedition, and an ene-|ly discernible Indian villages, receded in the 


future course of history in Turkey, Russia, | 
and England, should have been by him, in its) 
leading features, sa cleatly foreseen; that he 
should ‘have intimated, with an emphatic dis- 
tinctness, terrible convulsions in France, at a 
time accurately synchronizing with the French 
revolution ; and that very change in the system 
of the papacy which is now being realized, as 
far as circumstances wil! permit of i!, by Pius 
the Ninth—all this, surely, indicates not only 
a very profound knowledge of human nature, 
uod u very extensive acquaintance with public 
affairs, but, what is, perhaps, rarer still, a 
healthy action of all the faculties, unperturbed 
and unclouded by faction or prejudice, and a 
calm serenity of contemplative observation and 
reflection, | 


Above the arrows, shouts, and fears of men, 


of which we know no more signal example. 
It is not a little curious, that while he spe- 
culated so freely respecting every other coun- 
try, he has no anticipations respecting his own, 
in which he was, at the same time, strenuously 
labouring to lay the foundations of future 
prosperity? Was it that Ireland, then, as 
w, presepted a problem to the politician and 
e philosopher, the solution of which was not 
easy? It certainly did exhibit an aspect from 
which it would have been very difficult to di- 
vine the future. Liberty secured, and the 
constitution preserved, by the slavery of a 
nation, and the triumph of a faction ; the penal 
laws in full force ; a whole people prostrate ; a 
privileged few ascendant, and this ascendency 
party contented to be mocked by the forms o! 
constitutional government, and exulling in a 
species of legislative bondage! Who could 
tell what the end was to be? Who could de- 
clare what would become of this fantastic 


structure, when the inert masses on which it 


was built should become instinct with motion 
and life—when the breath of the agitator 
should summen into activity the slumbering 
energies that had so long been spell-bound ? 
Who could then foresee distinctly what would | 
now seem such an inevitable result? And if 
that end was visible to Dr. Madden’s mental 
ken, the time was not propitious for any such 
disclostire of his views as would have alarmed 
the jealousy of our rulers; who would fain| 
keep this country in as great subjection to 
England, as the Popish were to the Protestant 
party in Ireland. ‘The then recent examples | 
of Swift and Molyneux, afforded but little en. | 
couragement to any one who might be dispos- 








my to the settlement at the revolution. 
a os 
For ‘* the Friend.” 
Travels in Peru. 


BY DR. J. J. VON TSCHUDL, 
(Concluded from page 122.) 

«| will close this chapter with a brief de- 
scription of four and twenty hours which I 
passed during a journey in the wildest part of 
the Puna region. 

“On the 12th of January, 1840, having 
passed the night in the hut of a Puna shepherd, 
| awoke next morning at daybreak. The sun 
was just beginning to cast a tinge of red on 
the snow-capped tops of the Cordillera. 
Through the aperture in the roof of the hut, 


| which served the purpose of a chimney, there 


penetrated a feeble light, just sufficient to show 
the misery and poverty that prevailed in the 
interior of the habitation. 1 rose from the 
resting-place on which, only a few hours pre- 
viously, | had stretched myself exhausted by 
cold and fatigue, and raising the cow-hide, 
which closed the doorway of the hut, I crept 
out to make preparations for the continuance 
of my journey. 

“« | saddled my mule, and put into the sad- 
dle-bags a small supply of food. Whilst I was 
thus engaged, one of those fierce little dogs 
which are domiciled in every Indian hut, slily 
watched my movements; and though he had 
rested at the foot of my bed during the night, 
yet he was only prevented, by the repeated 
threats of his master, from making an attack 
vpon me. My Indian host handed me my 
gun; I paid for my night’s lodging by a few 
reals and some paper cigars ; and having ask- 
ed him to direct me on my way, I rode off 
whilst he was expressing his gratitude, and his 
kind wishes in the words, ‘ Dios lo pague !” 

“The sky was overhung by a thick mist, 
and the snow which had fallen during the 
night, covered the ground as far as the eye 
could reach. On my way | met an old Indian 
woman driving her sheep. ‘The bleating flock 
moved slowly on, leaving a deep furrow in the 
snow, and seeming impatient till the genial sun 
should dispel the mist and dissolve the white 
covering which overspread their scanty pas- 
ture. 

‘My road lay along a gentle acclivity, in- 
terspersed with rocks and swamps, which often 


obliged me to make wide detours. The 


swamps are dangerous enemies to travellers in 
the Puna, who, with their horses and mules, 


ed to speculate upon his country’s independ-| sometimes sink into them and perish. Even 


ence. And he, therefore, wisely contented 


in the most open part of the country, it is not 


himself with doing what he could, by aiding,| easy to discern the swamps, and the ground 


| distance, till they blended with the line of the 

horizon. Before me stretched the immeasura- 
ble extent of the level heights, at intervals bro- 
ken by ridges of hills. It seemed as though 
here, in the snow plains of the Cordillera, Nas 
ture had breathed out her last breath. Here 
life and death meet together, as it were to 
maintain the eternal struggle between being 
and annihilation. 

“ How little life had the sun yet wakened 
around me! The dull yellow Puna grass, 
scarcely the length of one’s finger, blended its 
tint with the greenish hue of the glaciers. Not 
a butterfly fluttered in the rarefied atmosphere ; 
no fly nor winged insect of any kind was dis- 
cernible, A beetle or a toad creeping from 
their holes, were all that rewarded the search 
of the naturalist, 

* As I journeyed onward, animate life awa- 
kened in rich variety around me. Birds, few 
in species, but numerous in individuals, every- 
where met my view. Herds of vicuiias ap- 
proached me with curious gaze, and then on a 
sudden fled with the swifiness of the wind. In 
the distance I observed stately groups of hu- 
anacus turning cautiously to look at me, and 
then passing on. The Pina stag slowly ad- 
vanced from his lair in the mountain recesses, 
and fixed on me his large, black, wondering 
eyes ; whilst the nimble rock rabbits playfully 
disported and nibbled herbage growing in the 
mountain crevices, 

“*] had wandered for some hours admiring 
the varieties of life in this peculiar alpine re- 
gion, when I stumbled against a dead mule. 
The poor animal had probably sunk beneath 
his burden, and had been left by his driver to 
perish of cold and hunger. My presence 
startled three voracious condors, which were 
feeding on the dead carcass. These kings of 
the air proudly shook their crowned heads, and 
darted at me furious glances with their blood- 
red eyes. Two of them rose on their giant 
wings, and in narrowing circles hovered threat- 
eningly above my head, whilst the third, croak- 
ing fiercely, kept guard over the booty, I 
cocked my gun in readiness for defence, and 
cautiously rode past the menacing group, with- 
out the least desire of further disturbing their 
banquet. These condors were the only hostile 
animals I encountered in this part of the 
Puna. 

“It was now two o’clock in the afternoon, 
and | had ridden on a continuous though gra- 
dual ascent since sunrise. My panting mule 
slackened his pace, and seemed unwilling 
to mount a rather steep ascent which we had 
now arrived at. To relieve him, | dismount. 
ed, and began walking ata rapid pace. But 


both with his purse and his personal influence, ‘often sinks beneath the rider where he least|I soon felt the influence of the rarefied atmos- 
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phere, and [ experienced an oppressive sensa- | 
tion which I had never known before. I stood | 
still for a few moments to recover myself, and| 
then tried to advance ; but an indescribable op- 
pression overcame me, My heart throbbed | 
audibly ; my breathing was short and inter- 
rupted. A world’s weight seemed to be upon 
my chest ; my lips swelled and burst ; the ca- | 
pillary vessels of my eyelids gave way, and) 
blood flowed from them. In a few moments 
my senses began toleave me. I could neither 
see, hear, nor feel distinctly. A grey mist 
floated before my eyes, and I felt myself in- 
volved in that struggle between life and death 
which, a short time before, [ fancied | could 
discera on the face of nature. Had all the 
riches of earth awaited me a hundred feet 
higher, [ could not have stretched out my hand 
towards them. 

“In this half senseless state I lay stretched 
on the ground, until [ felt sufficiently recover- 
ed to remount my mule. One of the Puna 
storms was now gathering, thunder and light- 
ning accompanied a heavy fall of snow, which 
very soon lay a foot deep on the ground. In 
a short time [ discovered that I had missed my 
way. Unluckily I pursued the fresh track of 
a herd of vicuiias, which led me directly into 
a swamp. My mule sank, and was unable to 
extricate herself. I was almost in despair. 
Nevertheless, I cautiously alighted, and with 
incredible difficulty I succeeded in digging out 
with a dagger the mud in which the animal’s 
legs were firmly fixed, and at length [ got him 
back to a solid footing. After wandering 
about in various directions, I at length recov- 
ered the right path, which was marked by 
numerous skeletons protruding above the snow. 
These were the remains of beasts of burthen, 
which had perished on their journeys; a wel- 
come, though an ominous guide to the wander- 
ing traveller, ‘The clouds now suddenly sep- 
arated, and the blazing light of the tropical 
sun glared dazzlingly on the white plain of 
snow. Ina moment I felt my eyes stricken 
with surumpe. 

“ Suffering the most violent pain, and tor- 
mented by the apprehension of blindness, t| 
with great difficulty pursued my way. My | 
mule could scarcely wade through the sward, | 
which was becoming more and more thick ; 
and night was advancing. | had lost all feel- 
ing in my feet, my benumbed fingers could 
scarcely hold the bridle, and I well knew that 
the nearest point at which I could obtain the 
shelter of a human habitation was eight Ger- 
man miles distant. I was beginning to give 
myself up for lost, when I observed a cave be- 
neath an overhanging rock. Mother Nature, 
in whose service | had undertaken my long 
and perilous wanderings, at that critical junc- 
ture, provided for me a retreat, though in one 
of her rudest sheltering places. I entered the 
cave, which protected me securely against the 
wind and the snow. Having unsaddled m 
mule, | made a bed of my saddle, clothes and 
poncho. I tied the animal to a stone, and 
whilst he eagerly regaled himself with the lit- 
tle grass that was not buried beneath the snow, 
] satisfied my hunger with some roasted maize 
and cheese. 

“ Exhausted by the fatigue of the day, I lay 
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down to sleep ; but no sooner had I fallen into pising the simplicity and self-denial, which 
a slumber, than | was awaked by a violent’ Christ leads his real followers into. 
smarting in my eyes, occasioned by the su-| One of these experimental Christians has 
rumpe. ‘There was no longer any hope of this counsel: “ All young men and maidens 
sleep, The night seemed endless. When the| unto whom God hath given the knowledge of 
dawn of morning appeared, [ made an effort his saving Truth, be ye sober and watchful ; 
to open my eyes, which were closed with co-| for many and strong are the assaults of the 
agulated blood. On looking around me, I be- enemy, to overcome you and to bring you back 
held all the horror of my situation, A human again into Egypt’s bondage. Stand fast in him 
corpse had served for my pillow. Shuddering|who hath called you, being girded with the 
[ went in search of my mule, for I was eager | Truth, that you may be able to encounter the 
to hurry from this dismal spot ; but my misery |enemy of your souls, which way soever he ap- 
was not yet at an end. The poor beast lay | pears, having upon your heads the helmet of 
dead on the ground; in his ravenous hunger |salvation—the breastplate of righteousness— 
he had eaten of the poisonous garbancillo. |the shield of faith and sound judgment, and the 
What could | do! In despair | turned back |spiritual sword girdéd about your loins. If 
to the cave. |you keep in this armour, the enemy cannot 

“The sun had now fully risen, and his ge-|touch you. 
nial rays diffused warmth over this frozen| ‘The saving Truth which God hath made 
region. Somewhat roused by the reviving} known in our day, doth redeem all who love 
light and life around me, [ began to examine and obey it, from all evil whatsoever, and out 
the body of my lifeless companion. Haply, |of the gall of bitterness and bond of iniquity. 
thought [, he may be one ot’ my own race; a/It sets free from every evil word and work, 
traveller who has perished of cold and hunger. | discovers sin in the seed, bud and root thereof, 
No. He was a half-caste Indian, and many | and gives power to slay it there, before it 
deadly wounds on his head, showed that he) breaks forth into action. For as it is inward 
had died of the slings of Indian robbers, wholand spiritual, it gives an inward and spiritual 
had stripped him even of his clothes, and con-| sight of the man of sin in all his wiles and 
cealed the body in the cave. temptations in the conception thereof, and 

“TI seized my gun and shot a rock rabbit,|4"ms all who believe in it against the enemy’s 
then collecting some fuel, | kindled a fire, and|power- Being greater than the enemy, it is 
roasted the little animal, which afforded me no|#ble to subdue his power in all mankind, and 
very savoury breakfast. 1 then waited pa-|'0 redeem them from their vain conversation, 
tiently in the hope that some timely help would|™@king them capable to serve, worship and 
deliver me from my dreary situation. obey the living God, which none can do whil 

© te: ‘wae Ghent enael 11 eek & anoenen. they are in the evil deeds of the world. Nei- 
nous short cry. With joy I recognized the|*he? pride, covetousness, drunkenness, glutto- 
well-known sound, I climbed up the nearest |": theft, murder, adultery, idolatry, hypoc- 
rock, and looking down into a hollow, I per-|"'S¥> BOF 8ny ungodliness whatsoever, cam 
ceived two Indians whom I had seen the day | have any power or prevalency over them, who 
before, driving their llamas to the nearest mine | KeeP the — of vad which is nigh in their 
works. [ prevailed on them, by the gift of a| hearts. Such are clothed with the armour of 
little tobacco, to let me have one of their llamas] !ight, and they are able to quench all the fiery 
to carry my luggage, and having strewed q | darts of the enemy of their soule—and throught 
few handsfull of earth on the corpse of the| ith in the Son of God, receive victory over 
murdered man, | departed.” 











| death, hell, and the grave. 

“ These are plants of righteousness in our 
day, daily watered and pruned by the Father’s 
right hand, and grow up as trees of righteous- 
iness, the planting of the Lord, bringing forth 
| fruits in due season to the praise of His name, 
The religion of the early Friends was not| who hath called them out of darkness into his 
speculative or sentimental, but practical ; nei- | marvellous light.” 
ther was it carnal, but mighty through the; 
power of the Holy Spirit, pulling down the 
strong holds of sin, casting down imaginations, 
and every high thing, and bringing into cap- 
tivity every thought to the obedience of Christ. | 
Hence their great concern that new or young |ous services of George Dillwyn, Rebecca 
converts should keep upon the watch against | Jones, and herself, in Ireland, it is evident they 
the wiles of the devil, that being armed through | found many who had lost sight of the good old 
the spirit of prayer, they might resist his} way, while they fell in with others who were 
temptations, and show the reality of their reli-| united in true fellowship, and were striving to 


{ 
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For‘* The Friend.” 


Sobriety and Watchfulness, 


re 
For ‘* The Friend.” 


Helping one Another. 


From Sarah Grubb’s account of the religi- 


gion by its genuine purity. One of the wiles|help one another rather than lay them waste. 
of the grand deceiver at this day, is to substi-;They had many private opportunities in 
tute a profession for submission to the inward | Friends’ families, where counsel and encour- 

wer—an acknowledgment of the great work | ayement often unexpectedly opened ; which she 
which the Saviour fulfilled upon the cross,| says,“ were ministered under the precious influ- 
without bowing to his yoke and cross within—| ence of divine love and life; wherein the spirits 
a disposition to be esteemed true Christians,|of a remnant were cemented together, in a de- 
and yet living in the love and friendships of| gree of holy fellowship, and an exercise gener- 
the world, which is at enmity with God, des-|ally prevailed to help one another forward in 
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the new and living way. ‘This in many places|vity has been found to be 1211, showing an 
lies much unoccupied, the travellers having |\impregnation eight times greater than sea- 








got into paths so widely different, it is some-| water. 


times difficult to find it, and when found, so to 
believe in its rectitude, as to make straight sieps 
therein,” 

That the Lord’s children are led through 
various baptisms for their humiliation and re- 
finement, is apparent {rom the records of this 
dear Friend, who was endowed with extraordi- 
nary talents, and spiritual gifts. But like 


dence might be removed. ‘ During my stay 
in and about Cork,” she says, * 1 had frequent 
occasions humbly to commemorate the wis- 
dom, mercy and power of our gracious Helper, 
who in time of deep humiliation and adversity, 
sustained my poor tossed soul: and by a por- 
tion of that holy faith which | knew to be his 
own immediate gill, gave me to see his all- 
sufficiency, and my own nothingness; and 
after melting all that was within me, by his 
humbling dispensations, saw meet again to 
renew his image upon my heart, and to cause 
me to experience more largely the work of the 
new creation, and the necessity of ever abiding 
in lowliness of mind, and treading the courts 
of the Lord with holiness and fear. Oh! said 
my soul, withhold not from me whatever hath 
this tendency. Let the voice of the Holy One 
go forth, which saith, ‘cut down the tree,’ ra- 
ther than it should overspread, and bring forth 
fruit, to dishonour the great and excellent 
Name; nevertheless may that which is pure 
be fastened, as with a band of iron in the ten- 
der grass of the field, that so humility and 
simplicity may spring, and more loudly ac- 
knowledge, that the Most High reigns in the 
kingdoms of men, and giveth of his own pre- 
cious gifts and favours, to whomsoever he 
will.” 

These are not outside formal Christians. 
They are made by the blessed Redeemer, 
branches of the true Vine, and enduring stead- 
fastly the purging operation of their heavenly 
Father, they bring forth fruit to his praise, and 
to the comfort of the church. They are flesh 
of his flesh and bone of his bone, as the primi- 
tive Christians declared they were; mem- 


bers of the body of Christ, the church, And 


* as no man ever hated his own fiesh, so neither 


can these hate or war with one another. But 
drawing their life from the Vine, they are in 
sweet and tender unity with one another, striv- 
ing to help one another in the right way. 





Saltness of Sea-Water.—In the Northern 
and Arctic Seas the specific gravity of the water 
has been found by Dr, Marcet, Mr. Scoresby, 
and Dr. Fyfe, 1026.7, and nearly the same at 
all depths. Under the equator, 1028. In the 
Mediterranean, 1028.82, showing this sea to 
be considerably salter than that of the oceans 
which surround the globe. But the saltest, at 
least the heaviest, of all the waters on the 
earth, is the Dead Sea, which is impregnated 
not only with salt, but also with sulphurous 
and bituminous ingredients. The specific gra- 


For ** The Friend.” 
Thomas Scattergood and his Times. 
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government, and abjuration of the other, which 
| would immediately make us parties.” 

| The letter is throughout well-written, and 
| sets forth the blessed peaceable nature of the 
| Christian religion, and the contradiction mani- 
| fested by its professed believers, in their op- 
| Pressing tender consciences, and spoiling the 
goods of their brethren, whose only fault lay 
in their endeavours to be faithful to what they 
|deemed the commands of their God. Soon 


We have already spoken of many faithful| after, Eli Yarnall was called on to exhibit 
every true born child she was afraid to trust to| ministers and servants of the Lord, who first| Christian patience in suffering. For his refu- 
them or to former experience, but sincerely | came forward in acis of dedication and obedi- | sal to collect these taxes he was fined by the 
desired to be taken frequently to the washing-|ence to his requirings during the time of the | commissioners, and on the 7th of Seventh 
pool, that every thing pertaining to self-confi-| American Revolution, or immediately subse- | month, 1779, a valuable horse was taken from 


Jquent to its close, We have yet to speak of | 
others similarly led. Eli Yarnall of whose} 
lite and character we now propose giving a} 
brief memoir, was one who from early youth | 
being much devoted to the Lord Jesus, was pre- | 
pared by his Holy Spirit, to exercise a gilt in| 
the ministry, tothe comfort and strength of the | 
church militant. He was born in 1752, or 
the beginning of 1753. During his youth, 
being favoured with the visitations of Divine) 
Grace, he gladly accepted them,—submitted | 
his own will, to the will of his God,—became 
inwardly acquainted with the motions and 
| leadings of the Spirit, and was made a parta- 
ker of that blessed liberty and freedom which 
is under the yoke of Christ, Being faithful to 
the manifestations received, he grew in godli- 
ness, and the blessing of the Almighty in spi- 
ritual gifts and graces descended upon him. In 
the beginning of the year 1779 when he was 
jabout 26 years of age, and whilst the various 
exercises which were preparing him for the 
work of the ministry, were heavy upon him, 
he received notice of an appointment from the 
commissioners of Chester county, as collector 
of the taxes in the district he resided in. Be- 
side the taxes at that time assessed, most of 
which must go to the support of war, there 
were to be collected fines for not taking the 
test oath or affirmation. Of course Eli Yarn- 
all could not conscientiously do aught under 
the commission, which had no doubt been con. | 
ferred upon him with an evil intent. On con- | 
sidering the subject, it seemed to him best, in| 
‘refusing to act, to furnish the commissioners 
with his reasons for so doing, and he accord- | 
ingly addressed a letter to them. _[u this letier| 
ihe says, “Ye may read, that it was said 
‘of old, by way of comparison, ‘ The fig-tree 
‘said unto them, should I forsake my sweetness 
and good fruit, and go to be promoted over the | 
itrees 1’ In like manner, | say upto you, shall | 
| forsake that spirit of calmness, tenderness | 
land humility, that breathes peace on earth, | 
}and good-will towards all men, with which |! 
‘aim, through mercy, measurably favoured, and | 
|accept of that power offered by you, and exer- | 
‘cise the same by tyrannizing over the con- | 
sciences of my brethren, violently distressing | 





him, to satisfy that fine. This was but the 
beginning of this kind of trial, for he had af- 


‘terwards to witness various parts of his pro- 


perty seized, because he could not muster as 
a militia man,—and because he was as much 
opposed in conscience, to paying another to fight 
for him, as to fighting himself. During these 
trials he appeared in the ministry, to the relief 


of his long exercised mind, and to the satisfac. 


tion and edification of his friends, Towards 
the close of this year, he received a letter from 
John Pemberton, encouraging him, and other 
Friends in that neighbourhood who were suf- 
fering because of their testimony to the peace- 
able nature of the Gospel of Christ, to bear 
all with patience and resignation. In replying 
to this letter Eli thus writes: ‘* Thy exhorta- 
tion to patience and resignation, | hope will be 
duly regarded ; most of us being mercifully 
preserved in measure possessors of that happy 
attainment. Our greatest concern, some of 
us can truly say, is to stand faithful, and ap- 
prove ourselves worthy to suffer on the behalf 
of Christ. 1 have a comfortable hope, that our 
patient sufferings will add to the furtherance 
of the Gospel, and in due time be a means of 
inclining the hearts of others to seek after the 
pearl of great price,—to purchase which, many 
of us seem willing to part with all,—if it be the 
Divine will.” 

About that time, many suffered much, prin- 
cipally because those who had espoused the 
vause of the republic, regarded Friends’ testi- 
mony against war as an indication of attach. 
ment to the royal cause. ‘This was not a sure 
criterion, The doctrines and principles of the 
Society, were well fitted to make its members 
good citizens under all governments, yet it can 
scarcely be denied by any close observer, but 
that the whole tenor of its influences, are in 
favour of that freedom of thought ond action, 
that brings all classes to a common level, and 
which is most in accordance with republican 
equality, and equal rights. The body of 
Friends therefore, if they could have dared to 
have harboured a desire in the matter, would 
have been best pleased to live under a republic, 
—but some considering the mode adopied by 
the republicans in asserting and fighting for 


j . . | . . . 
_and spoiling their goods? Nay, surely, | dare} their rights, to be wrong, and remembering 


‘not do it, let my sufferings in consequence 
thereof be never so great.” ‘1 make no doubt 
but ye have been informed, that we cannot, 
consistently with our religious principles, have 
any hand in setting up or pulling down govern- 
ments. Purt of this that is called a tax, is a 
fine for not taking a test of fidelity to one 


how peaceably and comfortably they had lived 
under the king, would have been willing to 
have slipped back from the state of persecution 
and privation they were then in, to the peace 
and plenty of their former condition. 

During one period in the war, a number of 
peaceable Friends were dragged {rom thé com- 








fort 
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forts of their homes, and carried prisoners to| honour your sentiments ; there is more in that | would pray for me. I would not endure the 
Lancaster. Some for no other charge, than| than mankiod have generally considered.” =| wretchednesss | now feel, for all you are 
for attending their Yearly Meeting in Phila-| We have seen in the above anecdotes the| worth!” By this time the men had secured 
delphia whilst the English had that city in| beneficial influence of speaking the truth in|as much of the grain as the wagons and 
possession, and refusing to take the test. Dur- | love, without fear or flattery ;—now let us close horses could carry, and were ready to depart, 
ing the period of their confinement, that true-| this number with an incident occurring during but the officer commanded them to return it all 
hearted Christian, and bold, unflinching advo- ‘the same period of time, which will show the| whence they had taken it; and after some se: 
cate for the Truth, Abraham Gibbons, having | powerful effect of Christian meekness,—which rious conversation with William, they all rode 
gone from his residence at Lampeter to Lan-| without verbal reproof,—reached to the con- | off, having done him no injury. 
caster to see them, thought it right to call on an) science and subdued the wicked spirit of a (To be continued.) 
officer of rank then in that place, to see if any | backsliding clergyman, who had become a par- 
thing could be done to obtain their release. | tizan officer. t 
The officer demeaned himsell haughtily, when , A company of armed republicans from New For * The Friend.” 
Abraham was introduced to his presence; and | Jersey, crossed the river Deluware into Bucks : oi 
when he heard the application on behalf of the | county, Pennsylvania, intent on plundering all Moyamensing Poor,—House of Industry, ke. 
innocent men who were suffering in prison, he| the tories they could find. They considered} The readers of “ ‘The Friend” will probably 
broke out in words of the following import:/all Friends in that class, because they were | remember, that owing to the extreme suffering 
“ You talk of innocent men! 1 will ask you, | opposed to war,—and this predatory excursion | and destitution which existed last winter in 
whether you yourself have not a choice which | could only be considered as an intention of|some parts of the district of Moyamensing, 
of the contending powers shall get the victory ?| robbing them, there being many residing in| principally among the coloured population, the 
For my part I believe every man has a choice, | that neighbourhood. The leader of this com-| sympathy of Friends in this city was awakened 
and that you also must have one.” Abraham| pany had been a Baptist clergyman, and had | to their situation, and a considerable sum of 
had a courage which danger could not daunt,| evidently once known something that would | money was raised and applied for their tempo- 
and believing it was his duty to speak the| have taught him better, than to rob the inno-| rary relief, While listening to the sad details 
truth plainly, hé boldly said: “ Thou hast|cent and unresisting. William Blakey, a min-| of their degradation and wretchedness, the in- 
asked me a close question, and my words may | ister of the Society of Friends, residing at|quiry naturally arose, what could be done to 
involve my liberty, but I shall give thee a can-| Middletown, was well known by repute, as a| improve their condition, and raise them from 
did answer. When I take into view the con-| friend of Peace, and as the fearless opponent | their moral and physical pollution? Informa- 
duct of the Americans, and consider how|of war. It was to his house therefore that this | tion was given at the time of the existence of 
Friends have to suffer, under your treatment| renegade clergyman first led his troop, and|a society designed to accomplish this desirable 
of them, | sometimes wish that the British| commanded them to seize all the horses and | object, by providing suitable employment for 
might get the better of you; but these wishes | wagons, and load on the last as much of the| them, and inducing them by such moral influ- 
and feelings | am liable to asa man. When} grain as they would contain, William Bla-|ences as could be brought to bear upon them, 
I gain the state I wish to live in, and which || key stood by, a patient,—unresisting,—un- | to alter their course of life. Much interest has 
believe to be my duty to attain as a Christian, | complaining, beholder of the spoil of his pro- | been felt by many in the success of the under- 
if the turning of my hand would give either| duce, the robbery of his stock. He felt the| taking, particularly as some experiments in a 
party the victory, | would not do it.” ‘T'he| supporting presence of his Divine Master with| small way, and under unfavourable circum- 
officer was affected at the answer, which per-| him, and he sought for the spirit of supplica- | stances, made by that association, gave reason 
haps opened to him a view of a state he had| tion wherein he might not only be enabled to | to hope that it might be in good measure suc- 
never before thought ef. His harshness of|ask strength for himself, but to say, “ Father| cessful. A house adapted for the purpose of 
manner disappeared, and at that time, and ever | forgive them, they know not what they do.” | carrying out in detail their plans was of course 
afterwards, he treated Abraham Gibbons with| The officer was evidently much disconcerted |a desideratum, and they accordingly appealed 
distinguishing courtesy and respect. Of|at the quiet Christian submission of him he|to the public for the necessary funds to build 
Abraham's courage and faithfulness to his| was wronging. He could see no fear nor an-|one. It is pleasant to be able to state, that 
duty, we shall hereafter have more to say ;| ger manifested,—he could hear no petitions, nor | their appeal was not fruitless, and that their 
at present, we shall introduce another meek | invective, but he saw in William courage} wants have been supplied, at least in part, by 
spirited man, whom duty made bold and un-} crowned with a Christian spirit, and an evident | the exertions of a few of the active members of 
flinching. sense of God’s overruling providence sustain- | the society, but more particularly through the 
Warner Mifflin having been appointed with| ing and supporting amid all. He tried for a| untiring efforts of that devoted friend of the 
some others to present a memorial to General | time what a domineering, insulting, behaviour | destitute and friendless, William J. Mullen. 
Washington from the Yearly Meeting of Phi-| would effect, evidently wishing to provoke the | The house which has been erected, is situated 
ladelphia, passed across the battle-field at Ger- | sufferer to make some sharp or angry rebuke, |in Catharine street above Seventh, and is @ 
mantown among the wounded and dying. In| which might justify him to himself for that| plain brick building 60 feet long, 16 feet wide, 
the course of conversation with the General,| which he was doing. Perhaps he wished to| and 4 stories high, and is appropriately called 
Warner frankly told him, and no doubt the! proceed to still greater acts of outrage, which|the House of Industry. The original plan 
scene he had just witnessed, gave energy to| he could not do, unless he could feel or ima- | contemplated a much larger edifice, so that the 
his expressions, “ | am opposed to the Revolu-| gine some provocation. As William continu-| part which is erected, is but about a fourth of 
tion, and to all changes in government which | ed calmly to look on the labours of the men,|the size the building is intended to be, when 
occasion war and bloodshed.” Some years the officer at last became silent, and evidently | sufficient funds are obtained to finish it as ori- 
after, whilst Washington was President of the| agitated in mind. He came at last to William,! ginally designed. It will then correspond 
United States, Warner again visited him on/and with a faltering tongue, tremulous with | more nearly with the Lodging-houses for the 
some errand of mercy. ‘The President in re-| emotion, asked him, if he ever prayed. This} Poor which have proved so beneficial in some 
ference to their former conversation, asked | question was put to one, who in his quiet res-| of the larger cities in Great Britain, than it 
him on what principle he had been opposed to} ignation to his heavenly Father’s will, was|can now be made to do. The building how- 
the Revolution. “On the same principle,” | living in prayer,—and he could answer with | ever is capacious enough to enable the Mana- 
said Warner, “that | should be opposed to aja modest assurance, that he had at times been | gers to try the experiment in a smal! way ; and 
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change in this government. All that ever was| favoured with access to the throne of grace ;| the working of it®will furnish no doubt useful 


gained by revolutions, is not an adequate com- 
pensation to the poor mangled soldier, for the 
loss of life or limb.” Washington paused 
awhile to consider the position assumed by the 
philanthropist, and then said, “ Mr. Mifflin, | 


and that, he had on the present occasion, been 
endeavouring to feel after the spirit of suppli- 
cation. ‘Do you ever pray for any one but 
yourself?” William replied in the affirmative, 
and his interrogator then said, ‘1 wish you 





suggestions as to the details of a larger estab- 
lishment. 

In a visit to it a few days since, we ascer- 
tained that the Moyamensing Soup Society 
had very properly accepted an invitation to 
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remove their soup fixtures to a small house on 
the property, and immediately adjoining the 
House. By this arrangement, those who ap- 
ply for soup have the opportunity of becom- 
ing acquainted with the means adopted for 
their relief, and if any complain that they have 
no employment, they can be furnished with it 
on the spot. At the time of our visit, the ave- 
nue to the soup-house was thronged with poor 
creatures who received their daily portion with 
evident marks of satisfaction. The liberal 
supply which each received, was doubtless, to 
most of them, their sole dependence for food. 
On entering the new building, the first object 
that presents, is a small apartment fitted up 
very much as an apothecary shop, in which 
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ings, even if it be but a few cents per day, it | could be obtained in the public work room. 
would have a powerful tendency to promote in | ‘This story, as well as other parts of the house, 
them industry and economy,—an important! will be kept at a pleasant temperatuze by the 
lesson for them to learn, as improvidence is so | ingenious arrangement before alluded to. The 
often a cause of their misery. ‘The intercourse whole establishment is under the immediate 
of the matron with the persons employed, will care of a janitor, who, with his wife, will be 
make her in some measure acquainted with | expected to superintend the various depart. 
their character, and enable her to furnish in- | ments of the House, as well as the preparation 
formation to those in want of help, who may and distribution of the soup. The weekly ex- 
by applying be suited with valuable servants. | pense for which, will be about $1 per day, 
‘The Managers desire, we are told, to render it) which cannot be considered an extravagant 
|an intelligence office, as the procuring suitable | compensation for such a service. The build- 
| homes for the inmates of the House is one of| ing has cost about $3300. The lot, which is 
the greatest benefits they expect to confer upon | about 60 feet front by 100 feet deep, was ob- 
them. It is especially desirable that places in | tained for $2300, making the total cost $5600. 
the country should be obtained, as in that case We understand but about $3300 has been sub- 





medicines and medical advice are dispensed by | they would be removed from many of the as- 
physicians who have kindly volunteered their | sociations and temptations which lead them 





services, ‘This department is under the con-|into vicious courses. 


scribed towards defraying the expense, leaving 
$2300 yet to be procured, which the well 


The necessity of in-| known liberality of our citizens, it is hoped, 


trol of the Moyamensing Dispensary, and su- | ducing the coloured population of our large| will not long allow to encumber so interesting 


perintended by its managers. On the same 
floor there is a range of bathing-rooms, each 
furnished with a marble bath-tub supplied with 


cities particularly, to go to the country, but 
especially of encouraging them to seek places 
| fur their children there, is more and more ob- 





an experiment. That it may be successful, 
cannot but be the wish of all who are desirous 


of the improvement of a class of our fellow 


hot and cold water, with soap, towels, &c. | vious, and cannot be too strongly laid before | beings, a large portion of whom are sunk, it 
This is an excellent arrangement, as here the |them; it is therefore to be hoped the opera- | may be said, without exaggeration, to the low- 


poor applicants for aid can be thoroughly 
cleansed, and their miserable rags being burnt, 
they may be clad in such clean cast off gar- 
ments as may be furnished the Institution, and 
thus taught that cleanliness will be considered 
an essential preliminary to their enjoying the 
advantages of this retreat from their wretched 
abodes. 

In the cellar there is a steam-boiler of suffi- 
cient capacity to warm the building, which is 
accomplished by means of pipes arranged in 
each story. 1500 gallons of water are also 
heated by it in a tank placed in the 2nd story, 
which is designed for washing and bathing 
purposes; and in addition, steam enough is 
generated to boil 600 or 700 quarts of soup 
daily in the adjoining building. 

The 2nd story is occupied as the workshop. 
Here as many as 50 poor women white and 
black, have been already employed at a time, 


tions of this Institution will promote in mea- 
sure this desirable change. 

In reference to the working department of 
the House, it may be well to state, that the re- 
sult of the experiment during two winters, 
showed that the products of the labour of those 
employed could be disposed of at a trifling 
loss, so that the Society were able to furnish 
occupation to the objects of their care, whose 
earnings enabled them to get through the win- 
ter months with comparative comfort, at the 
trifling cost to the Society of one dollar and 

our cents for each individual. 

The third story is fitted up as a school room, 
having a small class room at one end, which 
also serves as a place for the children to take 
their soup, a supply of which is furnished to 
each of them at the close of the morning ses- 
sion, as there is also to the working women in 
the lower story. From 60 to 80 scholars are 


though the establishment was only opened on | in daily attendance, composed of a class who, 
the lst instant. Cutting and sewing carpet | in most cases, would grow up without instruc- 
rags, tnaking baskets and mats, are as yet the | tion, and become candidates for the House of 
principal employment ; it is expected however, | Refuge or prison. This school was originally 
that other kinds of work will be introduced, | commenced in Bedford street, by Wm. J. Mul- 


We were informed that from five cents to fifty 
cents per day can be earned by the women, 
according to their industry and skill. We 


‘noticed females at work who had children on 


their laps, and in other instances small children 
were standing or playing near their mothers. 
The managers give employment to any poor 
persons who may apply. ‘They are paid for 
their labour daily. If, however, they wish 
their earnings to accumulate until they amount 
to a sufficient sum to pay their rent, or pur- 
chase any necessary article, they are retained 
by the matron in attendance, who transfers the 
money to the cashier of the institution, and 
an account is opened with them. It is the in- 
tention we understand, to connect with this 
concern a savings’ bank, in Which deposits of 
very small sums will be received. This we 
apprehend would be found to be an important 
addition to the plan ; for if the poor, and espe- 
cially such poor’as will attend at this House, 
ean be induced to save a portion of their earn- 


len, but it is now under the care of an associa- 
tion of female Friends. Its continuance cannot 
fail to have a useful influence on the children, 
and it may be hoped indirectly on the parents 
also. 

The fourth story is divided into apartments 
by board partitions, each of which is to be fur- 
nished with closet, chair, table and bed. The 
matron’s room is also on this floor, and ample 
accommodations for washing are provided, the 
Schuylkill water being introduced in this as 
well as the other stories of the house; and in 
three of them are also water closets. These 
small rooms are designed for the use at pre- 
sent, of such homeless and destitute persons 
as may be deemed suitable occupants, and who 
will comply with the regulations of the House, 
though no destitute person, be their character 
what it may, will, it is said, be refused at least 
temporary shelter and assistance. They may 
also be used for a few respectable poor persons 
to work in, who may desire more privacy than 


est depths of degradation and misery. 





For ‘* The Friend.” 
The Atmosphere. 


Who does not enjoy the pure, fresh, invigo- 
rating air? and who is not delighted with the 
beautiful colour of the atmosphere, as displayed 
in the inimitable blue of a cloudless sky? This 
etherial ocean surrounds us all. We see it, 
feel it, enjoy it, and live in it; and it is essen- 
tial to our very existence, Let us then in- 
quire a little into its constitution and proper- 
ties. Let us see whether it speaks not to us 
of the wisdom and goodness of Him, whose 
all-creating hand— 

“ Made 
The firmament,—expanse of liquid, pure, 
‘Transparent, elemental air, diffus’d 


In circuit to the uttermost convex 
Of this great round.” 


The following interesting remarks on this 
subject, will, it is believed, prove acceptable to 
many of the readers of “ The Friend.” They 
are extracted from a much more extended ar- 
ticle originally published in the British Quar- 
terly Review. A few sentences have been 
inserted for the purpose of preserving the con- 
nexion, or more fully to illustrate the subject. 
In a few places in the paragraphs marked as 
quoted, some slight verbal alterations have 
been made. LLN. 


“The atmosphere is a mixture of oxygen, 
nitrogen, carbonic acid, water-vapor, and am- 
monia, which, considered in itself, would not 
be looked upon by most persons as good or 
bad, as directly supplying evidence of the ab- 
sence or the presence of design. But when 
we consider it in connection with the fact, that 
every living being on the dry land is bathed in 
it, and lives on it, and by it, and that those 
that are in the sea drink it in, dissolved in the 
element in which they live, then certain con- 
clusions force themselves upon us, concerning 
the cause why it proves so exactly suited to 











the necessities of all the animated beings for 
whom it is the breath of life.” 

In forming the gaseous envelope which sur- 
rounds our globe, it was necessary “to furnish 
an atmosphere fitted to maintain in full vigor 
the life and health both of plants and animals. 
This atmosphere must, further, be of such a 


nature that neither class of living beings shall | quite inadmissible. 


impair its suitableness for the other, but, con- 


trariwise, shall be a powerful means of pre-|trous acid possesses colour, odour, taste; are 


serving it in a salubrious state for the opposite 
class: the plant constantly adding to it food 
for the animal, the animal constantly supply- 
ing food for the plant. Moreover, it must be 
as nearly as possible quite uniform in compo- 
sition, and as pure in one direction as in an- 
other, and must contain within itself a power 
of self-purification, so as to be able to remove 
or destroy all substances injurious to animal 
or vegetable lile, which may find their way 
into it. lo the first place, neither plants nor 
animals can live or grow for any length of 
time in darkness, but must be exposed (speak- 
ing generally) for at least some twelve out of 
every twenty-four hours to the influence of 
light. No dark-coloured gas, then, which 
would absorb and extinguish the sun’s rays in 
their passage towards the earth, can be admis- 
sible as a permanent constituent of the air. 
The ruddy-brown nitrous acid and bromine, 
accordingly, the purple-vapored iodine, and 
yellowish green chlorine, are all, on account 
of their colour, even if not otherwise objec- 
tionable, quite out of the question. 

‘* 1p the second place, the gas must be taste- 
less and inodorous; for neither plants nor ani- 
mals can exist, unless for a short period, in 
any of the odorous or sapid gases. Chlorine, 
bromine, iodine, and nitrpus acid are on this 
account again excluded; and so are all the 
gases, simple and compound, excepting oxy- 
gen, nitrogen, hydrogen, and perhaps some of 
the compounds of carbon and hydrogen. 

‘In the third place, the gas or gases of the 
atmosphere must possess a considerable solu- 
bility in water and saline aqueous solutions, 
for they must be able to become liquid in the 
blood to produce certain changes there ; and 
to dissolve in lakes, rivers, and the sea, so as 
to maintain the respiration of the animals liv- 
ing in them. On the ground, then, of their 
sparing solubility, nitrogen, hydrogen, and 
carbonic oxide must be excluded. On the 
other hand, the solubility must not be very 
great, otherwise the blood will be supersatu- 
rated, and prove too exciting, and the bodies 
of water on the surface of the earth will dis- 
solve too much, and thereby come to be hurt- 
ful to their inhabitants, whilst they rob the at- 
mosphere of too large a portion of its vital in- 
gredients. On this accougt, then, as well as 
on others, chlorine, bromine, nitrous acid, car- 
bonic acid, and nitrous oxide must all be ex- 
cluded. 

“In the fourth place, (not to enumerate at 
too great length the qualities desirable in a re- 
spirable elastic fluid,) the gas or gases to be 
breathed by animals must be able to unite with 
carbon and hydrogen, and to evolve heat in so 
doing, otherwise, although the other conditions 
of life were present, the animal would perish 
from cold.” 
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Upon reflection, it will appear, that of all! oxygen, might not the same end have been 
the gases, simple or compound, there is but) equally well gained by diminishing the respi- 
one that possesses the necessary properties— | ratory organs of animals, so as to have had 
namely, oxygen. The other gases, moreover, | them four times smaller in capacity than they 
must be excluded, not because they are defi-| are? They would then have been filled at 
cient in single serviceable qualities, but be-| each inspiration, with one-fifth of the volume 
cause each one of them is, on several grounds, | of air which at present enters them, so that 
the atmosphere might have consisted entirely 
of oxygen. In relerence to such a suggestion 
we would observe, that we have no right to 
assume that nitrogen is of no use to an animal, 
merely becanse we cannot show that it is of 
service.* Moreover, we are not entitled to 
assume, that oxygen given alone, would have 
the same effect as that gas mingled with four 
times its volume of nitrogen. In all probabil- 
ity, it would not. We are not called upon, 
however, to enter into these discussions. In 
such an argument as the one we are pursuing, 
we must either accept the animal as we find 
it, and consider whether or not the constitution 
of the atmosphere harmonizes with its neces- 
sities, or accept the atmosphere as it is, and 
ask whether the animal is so constructed as to 
live within it. We are at present, however, 
discussing the subject solely as chemists; it is 
quite competent for us to suggest, if we can, 
improvements on the atmosphere, but we are 
not at liberty to change the structure of the 
animal.” We are considering whether the at- 
mosphere is suited to the beings which inhabit 
our planet ; not whether to animals differently 
constituted, some other gaseous mixture would 
have been better adapted. [It may be observed 
further, that besides the injurious effect of un- 
diluted oxygen on the lungs and breathing ap- 
paratus of animals, such an atmosphere would 
decompose or corrode the rocks at the earth's 
surface, oxidize almost every oxidable body; 
and render iron and some of the other metals 
which are now proof against combustion by 


fire, subject to the ravages of that devouring 
element. 


“Thus, chlorine, bromine, iodine, and ni- 


too soluble in water; cannot combine with 
carbon, and, in addition, are deadly poisons. 
Carbonic acid and sulphuretted hydrogen, 
with the exception of colour, have all the 
noxious qualities of those gases also, Hydro- 
Ben, the carburetted hydrogens, and carbonic 
oxide, are too sparingly soluble, and cannot 
unite with carbon and hydrogen; carbonic ox- 
ide, moreover, is a poison, and all have the 
serious objection of being combustible in oxy- 
gen. Of all the gases, there is but one that 
can fora moment be compared with oxygen— 
viz., nitrous oxide, or laughing gas. It has 
the objection, however, of having both an 
odour and a taste, and of being exceedingly so- 
luble in water and in saline solutions. But 
what is worst of all, though it may be respired 
for a short time, not only without inconveni- 
ence, but even with pleasure, its continued in- 
spiration occasions violent excitement, and ulti- 
mately death. 

‘It appears, then, that oxygen is the only 
gas which will serve to maintain the life of 
animals. It is transparent, colourless, taste- 
less, and inodorous; has a medium solubility 
in liquids ; combines with carbon and hydro- 
gen, and evolves heat in so doing.” But an 
atmosphere composed entirely of oxygen, 
would not be suited to sustain life in the ani- 
mals which inhabit our globe. When an ani- 
mal is confined in pure oxygen, “it proves too 
stimulating. The actions of the body go on 
with undesirable rapidity ; much more heat is 
evolved than the animal requires, it passes into 
a state of excitement and fever, and if allowed 
to breathe the undiluted gas, speedily perishes. 
The indispensable oxygen, then, must be di- 
luted to the strength proper for animal respi- 
ration, by some bland, innocuous gas; and 
there cannot be a moment’s hesitation as to 
where that gas will be found. The colourless, 
tasteless, inodorous, scarcely soluble, incom- 
bustible, negative nitrogen is clearly the diluent 
required; and though the proportions might 
vary to some slight extent, in the one direction 
or the other, without causing the immediate 
destruction of animals, sustained life is com- 
patible only with the respirable mixture con- 
taining four-fifths by volume of nitrogen, and 
one-fifth of oxygen. Animals in lakes, rivers, 
and the sea, having cold blood and a sluggish 
circulation, may have more oxygen than those 
breathing air by lungs, but it is not necessary 
to make a special additional provision for them, 
as it is secured by the circumstance that oxy- 
gen dissolves in water to a greater amount 
than nitrogen does. Water-animals are, by 
this simple device, supplied with a more oxy- 
genated air, suited to their peculiar condition. 

** It-may here be asked by some thoughtful 
person, if nitrogen plays no other part in re- 
ference to animal respiration than to dilute 























* According to the experiments of some physiolo- 
gists, particularly those of Dr. WM. Edwards of Pa. 
ris, there is good reason for concluding that nitrogen 
is useful in respiration otherwise than merely as a di- 
luent.—See Danglison’s Human Physiology, vol. 11. pp. 
120, 121. 

(To be continued.) 
eS 
For The Friend.” 


Spiritual Delusion. 


Immediate divine guidance is an essential 
part of the Christian dispensation; for if any 
man have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none 
of his; but after persons have in good measure 
obeyed its manifestations in the heart, they are 
not at once out of danger. Satan finding them 
determined to renounce the works of the flesh, 
and to take the Holy Spirit for their guide, he 
will strive to edge himself in as a great advo- 
cate for revelation and spiritual feeling on all 
occasions. He cafl protest against formal, 
lifeless religion, so that the simple-hearted, who 
want nothing without life and power, if not 
closely upon their guard, may be caught with 
his plausible suggestions, and while he is the 
spring of their thoughts and opinions, he cares 
not how sublimated they are. When he has 











deceived them by his refinements, he will in- | among them, should be restored again into a! 


sinuate that their sight is much clearer than 
that of their brethren, who do not go all lengths 
with them ; and lead them to judge and con- 
demn such, though they are daily waiting at. 
Wisdom’s gate to be taught of the Lord, and 
to know him to cast up a way for them to walk 
in safety. 

The deceptive power of the Devil over some, 
in the character of an angel of light, is no) 
proof that Divine guidance is uncertain, or that 
we can forsake sin and walk iu the high way 
of holiness, without being favoured with it ; 
but the ascendancy which Satan gains proves | 
the frailty of man, and the need of guarding 
against presuming upon his supposed attain- 
menis, or of being suddenly caught by newly 
pretended spiritual discoveries. Richard Davies 
has the traits of a remarkably sincere man, 
and was often divinely favoured ; yet not wait- 
ing patiently in the light until his Lord appear- 
ed, who would have preserved him, he was 
caught by John Perot’s imaginary superior 
spirituality over George Fox, of which he 
makes this honest conlession : 

“ About the year 1663, | went to London, 
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more settled condition than they had formerly 
known; aud | believed in the word of the 
Lord. And in time the Lord broke in among 
them, and opened the understandings of some | 
of them, and they began to reason among) 


themselves, and saw that they were in dark- | 


| ness, so that most of them were restored again | 


into their first love, and lived and died faith. | 
ful to the Truth.” 

Against one who continued in stubbornness | 
and hardness of heart, and endeavoured to in- | 


|jure others, Friends gave forth this paper— 


‘*We, whose names are here underwritten, 
are those that thou hast been seeking to insinu- 


those that testify against that seducing spirit 
that thou art gone into; and most of us do 
know the terror and judgment of the Lord, 
for receiving that spirit; and we do exhort all, 
that they touch not, nor taste of it, lest they 
be separated from the Lord and his people, 
and so come under the judgment of the Lord, 
as we have done; and we have all seen the 
hurtful effects of that spirit, and in the fear of 
the Lord we do deny the same, and them that 


and found some there separated from that love | be joined to it,” 


and unity, which | formerly saw them in; 
joining in that spirit with John Perot, who 
was newly come from prison at Rome to Lon- 
don, as it was said with much seeming humi- 
lity and lowliness of mind. A considerable 
company joined together with him, where they 
had me among them for a little time. The 
tendency of that spirit was to speak evil of 
Friends who bore the burden and heat of the 
day, and to cry out against them as dead and 
formal, They expected a more glorious dis- 
pensation than had yet been known among 
Friends; and they kept on their hats in time 
of prayer. I was but a little while among 
them till a veil of darkness came over me, 
and under that veil, | came to have a light 
esteem for my dear and ancient friend George 
Fox, and some others who had been near and 
dear to me. B® it pleased the Lord to rend 
that veil of darkness, and cause the light of 
his countenance to shine again upon me, 
whereby I came to see the doleful place | was 
led into, by a spirit that tended to nothing else 
but self-exraltation, and under a pretence of 
humility and self-denial, to a breach of that 
unity, love and fellowship, that we had form. 
erly together, and the good esteem we had one 
of another in the Lord. Children we were of 
one Father, esteeming one another above our- 
selves in the Lord. There was no jar or con. 
tention among us then, but all dwelt together 
in love and unity, and in the fellowship of that 
blessed Gospel of peace, life and salvation.” 
Some time afier this, one of the followers 
of John Perot came to his house and held a 
meeting among the few Friends residing at 
Welsh Pool. He happened not to be at the 
beginning of the meeting, but came before it 
was concluded, and foun@ that this deluded 
man “had sown an evil seed, and that some 
of the Friends had received it, which led them 
to have a light esteem of their brethren; this 
was a great exercise to many honest Friends.” 
‘‘ But some time after the Lord satisfied me,” 
he says, “that those who were simple-hearted 


Signed by eighteen Friends. 


“This being read in our Monthly Meeting for 
worship, the Lord was pleased to afford us his 
sweet presence; and his power melted, ten- 
dered and mollified our hearts, and caused us 
to praise the Lord for his great goodness and 
mercy to us, in bringing us out of that dark- 
ness that came over us; and Friends were 
careful afterwards of receiving any spirit that 
might tend to the breach of love and unity 
among us.” 


ate thy corrupt principles into; and also | 


a 
Selected for ‘‘The Friend.” 
LINES 


Addressed to a Friend, who had sent me word that in 
all the storms of life, the cross of Christ was his 
anchor. 


If the cross be thine anchor, thy Pilot must be, 
That Saviour who walked on the boisterous sea ; 
hat reproved and controlled the proud waves at his 
will, 
And spake “ peace” to the tempest, and bade it “ be 
still.” 


If the cross be thine anchor, no harm can be hurled 
On thy head when the whirlwind is vexing the world ; 
Innoxious the flash shall disfigure the sky, 

And the red bolt of ruin pass harmlessly by. 





If the cross be thine anchor, by sceptics abhorred, 
And thy cable the ne’er failing word of the Lord; 
Thy voyage is safe, and thy haven secure, 

And for time and eternity thou shalt endure. 





If the cross be thine anchor, then blest is thy lot, 

For the crash of creation shall injure thee not ; 

With the trump that shall wake the wide world with 
alarms, 

Thy Saviour shall welcome thee home to his arms. 


ee 


The worthiest people are the most injured 
by slander ; as we usually find that to be the 
best fruit which the birds have been picking 





How seldom we weigh our neighbour in the 
same balance in which we weigh ourselves, 
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Communication relative to ‘‘ Female Society 


for relief and employment of the Poor,” next 
week. 





We desire to draw particular attention to an 
article headed * Moyamensing Poor,—House 
of Industry.” The comprehensive nature of 
the charity there described, and the great 
amount of good that may follow the efforts of 
the benevolent founders of the Institution in 
Catharine street, if they are enabled to com- 
plete their building as originally purposed, 
should claim for it the liberal support of those 
who would effectually benefit the suffering 
class in view of whose wants this institution 
was commenced. It will be perceived that it 
is a soup-house,—a lodying-house,—a school- 
house,—a house of employment,—an intelli- 
gence office; and that while the wants of the 
body are ministered to, a healthy tone of mor- 
als is ineuleated ; and that a shelter is afforded 
even to the infant that lies in the mother’s lap 
while she works. 

Donations for this institution may be sent to 
the agent of our paper, in cases where it is 
more convenient than leaving them at the 
House of Industry ; aud we should be pleased 
to learn that Friends freely encouraged this 
interesting experiment. ‘ The liberal deviseth 
liberal things, and by liberal things shall he 
stand.” 





BLOOD'S DESPATCH. 


For the information of our friends in the use 
of this convenient accommodation, we deem it 
right to mention, that from the 8th of the pre- 
sent month, no unpaid letters will be delivered 
by it. 

Paid letters will be delivered throughout the 
city and districts at the usual hours, for the 
extremely low price of one cent each / 

Stamps single, or in quantities, at the uni- 
form price of one cent, may be had at the Box 
Stations, and at the office, 28 S. Sixth street. 





RECEIPTS, 


Received of Mary St. Clair, Mt. Gilead, O., per J. 
Maule, Ag’t, $2, vol. 22; of George M. Eddy, $2, vol. 
23; and for C, W. Howland, $2, vol. 22; Levi T. Pen. 
ington, $2.33, to 13 vol. 22; Marshall Fell, N. Lewis. 
burg, O., $2, to 46 vol. 22. 





Marnriep, at Friends’ meeting, Lampeter, Lancas. 
ter county, Pa., on Fourth-day, the 13th of Twelfth 
month last, James Forsyrue, of East Caln, Chestcr 
Co., and Emiy, daughter of Isaac and Mary Evans, of 
the former.place. 


Diep, on the 30th ult., at the residence of Hannah 
Cooper, in this city, Priscitta Tomuinson, in the 68th 
year of her age, a worthy member of Haddonfield 
Monthly Meeting, N. J. After a lingering illness, she 
quietly departed, with a peaceful trust that there was 
ans prepared for her among the redeemed of the 

rd. 
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